Edited by Canon E. G. D.D., Rectory, Rowianps 
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THE approach of Lent reminds us that fasting, as a religious 


observance, is of two distinguishable, though complementary, 
types, deriving from two different motives. On the one hand it 


is ascetic, a training in the control of the bodily appetites with 


a view to a more complete spiritual freedom; of such a kind 
would seem to have been our Lord’s fast of forty days in the 
wilderness, and the fasts made by the primitive Church before 
oreat decisions were reached. The second type 
affective than ascetic, and is connected with mourning or public 


sorrow. The principal Jewish fasts were of this kind; and our 


Lord seems to have had this ‘in mind, when He spoke of 
“the bridegroom 


moved. The regular need of the first kind would be disputed 
by none; nor would fasting as an expression of sorrow be ever 
out of place for those who love the crucifix as the emblem of 


are times in history when the need and meaning of this second 
of fasting are brought home to us with especial force: and 
the present would seem to be one of them. = 


We need name only two causes why this is so. One lies in 
the fearful uprising of Antichrist which we are beholding in 
Russia, where a persecution, not of religious belief only but of 


every kind of righteousness, is proceeding on a scale without 


recedent in history. It falls naturally most severely upon the 
istian Church in that vast country ; it is Christ’s own body, 
of which we ourselves are members, that is being tortured and 


torn. We need to feel their anguish as our own; and there is 


perhaps nothing which will so much help us in this as fasting for 
their sake and in sorrow for their sorrows. We cannot forget 
that God has allowed this fearful cataclysm, as He allowed 


similar cataclysms to overwhelm the Holy City more than once 
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LET us endeavour to unfold the meaning of the two principles 
which we are seeking to understand by applying what has 
been said to the all-important question of conversion. Although 
it has been much studied, and many have written about it, I 
think that many are still in a state of some mental confusion 
concerning it. Two conclusions seem to follow from our two 
laws or rinciples: : 

_ (a) Conversion must involve the unification of the Heart. 
(6) It must also involve contact with reality through the Mind. — 
The former of these processes has been much canvassed. 
Many discussions on the subject have presu that this is. 
the halacal conversion. But this is to make a fatal mistake. 
For a high degree of unification can be reached along the wrong 
lines altogether. -Any primary instinct, or instincts, which || 
eated a powerful sentiment can achieve unification. | 
For example, it can be achieved along the lines of the instinct of 
self-assertion, or the instinct of acquisition. William James 
gives an interesting instance of the latter.. A man who was the 
inheritor of a large estate had squandered his fortune. One i || 
day, in a state of penury, he sat on the brow of a hill, over- ey) | 
looking what had once bee his property.. He was suddenly 7A 
seized with the idea of regaining what he had lost. He set to Va 


> 


§ 


work immediately, parning anything the could, and rejecting no | | | \ 


offer of work, however menial, the while he never spent.a single _ | 
nny if he could help it. He died an inveterate miser, worth  — if 
80,000." The successful man. of the world, whether he be | 
politician, financier, soldier, scientist, or even man of letters, ae 
affords all the further proof that isrequired. _— | 
If, however, the unification is to be complete and] 
a dominant sentiment is not sufficient. The mind must also 
make contact with truth and reality. ‘Only too often, as we 
have seen, the place of the mind in this iia is as Tationalizer tH 
That is to say, it comes in to justify an emotional experience Bilt 
without adding any increase of knowledge. This,forexample, | 
is the fundamental weakness of the Methodist theolo con =i 
version, and the doctrine of assurance, great and glorious as = ies 
was, and is, their insistence on the universal love and grace of y 
God. The argument put bluntly ran: I feel saved, therefore ae | 
I am saved. Of course, it does not follow. Still lees mw i 
argue, I do not feel saved, therefore Iam notsaved. — i 
If we examine the account which Wesley has given us of AW 
the experience which he regarded as his conversion, we can a 
* Of. also the “ conversion of Lucretius by Epicurus (De Rerum Natura, v. 8 
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experience fulfilled the 
second of the two conditions which we have set down as necessary 
for a true conversion. About a quarter to nine in the evening, 
he tells us, he was listening to somebody reading from Luther's 

face to the Epistle to the Romans, where the Reformer was 
: the 2 ed which God works in the heart through 
faith in , when, says Wesley, “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed! I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation; 
and an assurance was given me that He had taken away aay 


‘sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 


Here we have a real unification of the Heart, but there appears 
to be no corresponding illumination of the Mind. It is difficult 
to say what knowledge Wesley had after this experience which 
was not his before. The truth would seem to be that if Wesley’s 
conversion is to be placed at one moment at all, that moment 
took: lace thirteen years before when, under the influence of 
Miss Kirkham, he began to read Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ. ‘I began to see,” he writes in his journal, “that 
true religion was seated in the heart, and that God’s law extended 
to all our thoughts as well as words and actions.” Referring to 
this book and to Law’s Serious Call, he says: “ Although I was 
much offended at many parts of both, yet they convinced me 
more than ever of the exceeding height and breadth of the law 
of God. The light flowed in so mightily upon vi soul that 

everything appeared in a new view.” It is no accident that in 
xperience in terms of whereas 

ience he s s only of feelings. 
ult | in Wesley’ s theology is derived the narrow- 
actory 
nature of many of the Methodist “ conversions.’ As typical of 
the latter, let me quote the case of a certain John Siseos: who 
has described his condition fully in a letter to Wesl 


ey, a letter 
which happily has been preserve i for us. He writes as follows: : 


in the later e 
this 


“John Westly for I cannot use any apolo neither rough 
nor smooth saving that for several oon I ay nel to deliver 
my Horrid sentiments to you in It is about 9 or 10 
J stifivation or pardon applied to 

my Heart, the Lord being the Agent, your brother Charles the 
minister, att which time I was full of love to God and man, full 
of light in the Holy Scriptures, full of Joy in the Holy Ghost, 
‘fall of Faith, full of Expectation of fresh Ti ght, receiving many 
lous promises, as, God careth for ro ‘whereby Il was 
elivered from all my worldly cares, and walked on as though 
I had been peti. in the air; insomuch that I thought work 
was done. I told your brother God had full possession of 
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my Heart. Tis true he gave me a caution not to. be too sure. 
And now I have cause enough to remember, for now the scene 


js quite altered: things has now another face: now all things are 


past. away, behold all things are become old. But not indeed 

properly, for I never before felt such a Hell as I now feel. I 
now aM as very 

Everlasting Chains of darkness. I now hate God, hate my 

Brother, hate my Children, hate all that is good, and what 

adds much to my sorrow in it, I know God and the Father and 

our Lord Jesus Christ Loves me. I am as 

as Covetous as mamon, as hateful as Belsebed,.4 

As for my wife, I take no more notice of her 

Than IdooftheSpidersWebb | 

Swept from the Wall by the Gidy Maid. 

Dr Sir what shall. I do in this condition? I am just upon 

point of breaking off from God, of declaring 


ou will be ever remembered és your } pone and miserable poe 
lind and naked felow creature, “ ENsER.” | 


When we turn from Methodism to the Gospels, it becomes 
clear at once that there is nothing in our Lord’s life and work 
which. cor onds to the methods of the Me 
field preac was somethi 
Wesley and Whitfield. It was evidently lesig 
about a permanent contact with reality, rather than to achieve 
an immediate, and possibly superficial, unification of pers nality. 
Thus it was. that He ob viously attached less importance to His 
field preaching than He did to the more intensive work which 
He did with individuals or small groups... He definitely shunned 
crowds, and: the excitement associated with them, at all times. 
And as the advances, we can see Him devoting more 
and more exclusive attention to the of the Twelve. 
All this is a commonplace of New Testament study, but. it is 
ignificant fi from our present point of view, for i 
inthanalinlet to “‘ convert ”’ a crowd in our sense of the former term. 
And it is, in fact, quite plain that in all His teaching, whether 


regard to the twofold nature — the 
tis 


rocess of conversion upon 
clear that He.reco 


we have laid emphasis. 

Let us observe how He recogniz ized the ariority of the Heart. 
This is revealed by the fact that at He seldom argues. He knew 
cy “a man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 


a devil as ever was or will be confined in the 


roud as Lucifer, 
and as 


for the Devil. 
Therefore if you can help me by writing to me or talking with me - 


quite different. from that of 


it. 18 


- And so it was that when, at the olove of the Ministry, 
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the Pharisees press Him for His credentials, He puts to them the 
penetrating question: “The baptism of John, was it from 
eaven, or from men ?”’ © This was a question directed to their 
hearts, and not to their minds. It was designed’ to show 
. Until our Lord was satisfied 
on that point, He realized that it would be a sheer waste of time 
to attempt to appeal to their minds. In other words, He is 
acting upon the principle of the priority of the Heart. And this 
was what He alwaysdid. When, for example, He called His first 
‘disciples, He did not appeal in the first instance to their minds, 
but os their hearts. He made no statement of His claims. He 
simply said: “ Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
Hee called them, that is to say, along the line of their interests. It 
‘was not until they had followed that their minds were illuminated. 
‘There is a saying recorded in the Fourth Gospel which 
“expresses the principle of the priority of the Heart in a nut- 
shell: “ “He that willeth to do the will shall know of the 
‘It is quite in a line with what we find in our Lord’s 

: toned ed in the Synoptic Gospels. There we find 
a moro insistence upon the conative aspect of the Heart— 
#.e., upon doing—and there is a big bunch of parables designed 
lesson. Our - is not much impressed by a 
‘of the feeling of the Heart alone. He 
definitely rebukes those who ee satisfied with this. ‘ Not 
_@very one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
dom of God, but he that doeth the will of My father which 
Ismheaven.” * Blessed i is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked. Yea , rather, blessed are they that hear 
the word of God and keep it.” It is clear that persons who utter 
sentiments of this description are, in our sense of the term, 
literally ‘* half-hearted.”” Hence they are found wan 
In spite of our Lord’s insistence upon the priority of the 
Heart, He never overlooks for a moment the essential function — 
of the Mind. He constantly appeals to men to think. He 
warns them not to allow their heart to run away with them, like 
‘the Rich Fool who resolved to pull down his barns and build = 
greater. To all such our Lord’s advice is, Think. The same 
applies to those whose zeal for religion is apt to run away wie 
them. These are urged to perform the sobering function of 
counting the cost. And in all His conflicts with the Scribes and 
Pharisees the burden of His message was continually, Think, 
man, think. “And he saith unto. png Is it lawful on 
the sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life or 
to kill?” But "the refused to face up to the question; they 
ran away from reality, because their Heart bade them do it. 
Nevertheless, our Lord in season and out of season appeals to 
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their common sense in the hope that He will be able to bring 
them into contact with reality. He even tries to bring them 
down to earth by <a g the powerful weapon of ridicule. 
But, for the mogt part, all His efforts were of no avail. In the 
case of the Apost iia, as we shall see in a moment, His teaching 
was not in vain, but it was no easy task to keep even their feet 
to the firm ground of reality. Immediately after St. Peter’s 
great confession, for instance, it was necessary that our Lord 
should speak very strongly to him in order to prevent his heart 
away with him. And the burden of our Lord’s 


ng. 
quite the multiplicity of 
the Heart, and He strove to get men to see the necessity for its 
unification. This comes “va in many parts of His teachi 
There are few more gra els than that 
of the vacant Heart flee ‘seven other evil Hearts which 
enter in and dwell there. In ” the parable of the sower the 
multiplicity of the Heart is clearly in evidence in the thorny 
soil, where the Heart bir has received the seed } is strangled by 
the pressure of other Hes And our Lord 
suggests that this maith plaaity: of the Heart will dimes be with us 
disciples: “ But take heed to yourselves lest your 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 


all this, He sets forward the ideal of the sin ingle 
eye. He urges His followers 
not to be: 4 ‘of g doubtful n mind,” but to seek first God’s kingdom 
and God’s righteousness. ‘He administers a rebuke to Martha 
ecause she has a multiple heart, and He praises lary, 
for her-heart wasomed: dsturgnct 
We can see the result of all this wonderful training and 
teaching in the conversion of the Apostles, or, at least, of eleven 
ofthem. It wasa gradual process of integration and of illumina- 
tion, moving side by side. There was, indeed, a climax reached 
on the aere of Pentecost, after our Lord’s Ascension. . But we 
can onl appreciate its true significance by remembering that 
it was the conclusion of a long and gradual process. And when 
it came, it was a true conversion, since it brought not only 
unification, but. also illumination. It would take us too far 
afield to enquire closely here into these wonderful happenings, 
but it does not seem to be open to doubt that, whatever it was 
precisely that occurred, it was an experience which bore the 
twofold character of unifier and illuminator. This seems to be 
suggested by the use of the traditional symbols of the Spirit— 
wind and flam respectively power and light. ety 
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The unification of the personalities of the Apostles at 
Pentecost is obvious and plain to see. They are changed men. 
But wherein consisted their illumination? We can only judge 
from their g. What was it that they went forth to 
proclaim ? It has been too much overlooked that they did not 
reach the doctrine of assurance, and the certainty of salvation. 
ey did not, in fact, preach about themselves at all. They 
preached Jesus Christ, ‘His Birth, Passion, Death, Resurrection, 
and Ascension. That was the continual burden of their message. 
Surely we may infer that the illumination they received at 
Pentecost was a revelation of Him. Such, according to the 
Fourth Gospel, was our Lord’s explicit promise. At all events, 
we know that on one point at least they received light—namely, 
on the meaning of the Cross. The realized (for St. Peter said so 
in his sermon, or speech, on the Day of Pentecost) that it was 
no accident, but part of the divine plan. _ And no doubt they 
received light on many other points too. The meaning of many 
our Lord had said, which at the time when they were 
spoken they had failed to , suddenly dawned on them, as 
inhibitions which had prevented rie from grasping His 
broke down. For this is the central point to under- 
stand concerning the conversion of the Apostles at Pentecost. 
The unification of their Hearts by the breaking down of inhibi- 
tions (manifested in the speaking es) and the 
illumination of their minds were just two sides of the same 
process. It was the manifoldness of their Hearts which had 
ean osryseme Minds from perceiving the truth as it is in Jesus 
Thus, alth there was an element of suddenness in the 
case of the conversion of the Apostles at Pentecost, or, at any 
rate, in the case of some of them (I do not feel certain that they 
all spoke with tongues), , when it came, it seems to have come 
as'an illumination. It is necessary and important to emphasize 
been laid upon conversions of the Pauline and A 
‘Bunyan types, in which an overwhe 
preceded the conversion. What we seem <0: find i in hind case 
of the Apostles is rather, perhaps, the completion of so 
which had pl reviously been lacking, the “solution ’’ of an 


as James would say. 


** uneasiness, 


Let us now draw, 1 in conclusion, one or two 
It is evident that in the work of Adult Religicns Education we 


have to achieve a twofold purpose. We have to unify the 
Heart, and we have to e a the Mind. The evidence, we 
have been insisting, goes to show that these two objects are 
realized interdependently. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
illumine the Mind without the Heart, for the simple 
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reason that the latter will not suffer the former to operate except 
under its direction. ‘‘ None so blind as those who will not 
see.” Thus the Pharisees would not allow our Lord to educate 
them. In like manner much of our teaching runs off De 8 
minds like water off a duck’s back. The churchwarden who 
rose to his feet at a meeting of the Church Council, at which the 
chairman had been endeavouring to educate his flock, and who 
said, ‘‘ Look here, Vicar, we do not know all this, and we do 
not want to know it,” was, I fear, the spokesman for a multitude 
which no man can number. 
Plainiy, therefore, the Heart must be tackled first. After- 
wards, if we are-fortunate, we may be able to effect a real con- 
version by bringing the Mind into contact with reality. No 
doubt there are grave dangers involved in this method, for the 
stirring of the Heart alone is productive of fanaticism, as Ray 
Strachey has recently pointed out. Yet no other course is 
possible, and, in fact, the most ardent enthusiast for truth 
derives that very enthusiasm from his Heart. Iti is evident that 
a great deal depends upon the character of the who first 
stirs the Heart. If he himself is a lover of truth, no evil conse- 
quences are likely tofollow, = 
When we look round upon the vast population of this coun 
(to confine our attention here), and we see that the 
of men never think of anything in their s 
otball and cinemas and such like, we may feel inclined 
How are we to awaken these people to higher 
interests ? I am aded that the most fruitful method is 
to appeal to the Heart through acts of kindness. The kindness 
and goodness of professing Christians, if it were the order of the 
day (as, alas, it is not), would, as I think, in a comparatively short 
tinal effect the beginnings of a large-scale revival of spiritual 
life. As St. Augustine has told us, it was the kindness of 
St. Ambrose to him which first pe werfully attracted him, before 
the arguments of Ambrose made any impression at all. Given 
these conditions, there would be no lack ofp persons in the Church — 
earnestly desirous of learning the ondiades of the truth. 
Unfortunately, we at 
vicious circle. Nothing s ; to be clearer than that man 


ple in the Church (erhape the majority) have but a feeble 


e to advance in the knowledge of the truth. Why? 
Because it is not the love of Christ, who is true, and good, and 
beautiful, which has drawn them to the Church, but some form 


of self-interest. This means that they are enslaved b y selfish 
phantasies, and so are blind to the truth. More terrible and 


more fatal still, many of us clergy are in a like case. The result 
is that not only do the aforesaid individuals inside the Church 
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and through us to the world” (Fahey, Mental: Prayer According — 
to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 41)._ 


If these definitions are true, as I believe them to be, prayer cece 


must be the ‘intel up of the whole soul, the whole being toGod, __ 
imagination, intellect, desire, affections, and will. Inthe earlier 
es of the prayer life this usually has to be done explicitly 


ion, designed to br 
intellect, then the a 
bel 


into play first the tion, then the 
ections, and finally the will, the whole 
pervaded with the desire for God. 
Now, if prayer is, a8 has been said, “loving God in act,’ 
it will always involve the three elements of intellection, affection, 
and conation, because, while love is chiefly conative, it is never- 
theless the act of the whole soul. But these elements wil differ. 
in character mal proportion according to the state of 
Advance ; in prayer is not only possible but normal 
whe veres in its practice, and one would hardly ex; 
to remain permanently satisfied with Ignatian meditation. — 
Advance in prayer is 
plicity, depth, and stillness. Prayer is, at first, a comp 
business, because the soul is complex and in many points at odds 
with itself, the world, and God. complexity can only be 
reduced to order by carefu sc and deep penitence, 
a“ well as by perseverance in prayer. "More than one saint tells 
t “ mortification and are the two wings by which 
the soul rises to God,” Fr. Augustine Baker reminds us 
“that they must neither of them ever cease, but continually 
increase in perfection and virtue to the end of our lives” (Holy 
Wisdom, p. 197). We may also remind ourselves of the words of 
St. Paul, * ‘Ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
ortity therefore your members which are upon. the ee 
. 3, 5). By the faithful use of mortification and payer 
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| plification which takes place is intellectual. 
Most ole in the early stages of prayer need some considerations — 
to afford matter upon which the mind can work, something to 

“three 
think about, hence the stress often laid upon “ three points.” 
This thinking, however, is not an end in itself; we do not, or 
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the prayer relationship to God, and the soul enters straight 


meditation which is ebasideeab y simpler than the Ignatian 
and more helpful 


iteelf 3 in the Presence of Jesus contemplates Him in one of His 


should not, enter into mental rayer in order to think, but in 
order to love. The purpose, then, of considerations in mental 
prayer is not that we may preach ourselves sermons, or work out 
interesting problems in speculative theology, but that the mind 
may be directed toward God and, being so directed, may set the 
heart afire. The business of the soul in prayer is with God, 

not with its own thoughts; consequently, in course of time 

usually before very long, the soul finds that it needs fewer and 
less varied considerations, the mind is satisfied, and more deepl 
satisfied with a simple look at God than before it was with mu 
thinking. The weight of prayer is shifted from the mind to the 
affections. This does not mean that prayer becomes merely 
sentimental, for sentimental prayer is of no use to God or man; 
nor that the mind ceases to work, but that the mind intuitively, 


and sometimes almost ‘unconsciously, assumes without labour 


away into the rayer of the heart and will. Gee! 
t this point it may be helpful to consider. a method. of 


and to some souls—namely, the method of St. 
Sulpice. M. Olier, who was one of its great advocates, speaks 
itions of our Lord.”’ 


of it as “‘ communion with the internal dis 


The Ignatian method, as it is commonly practised, tends sore: 


times to become rather superficial by overmuch attention to the 
external actions of the Gospel story. The Sulpician method 
seeks to enter into the spiritual reality of which they are the 
expression, “la vie intime de Dieu,” as a recent French writer 


has phrased it, and so enter into communion with om Himeelf, 


and y that srsken me become like unto Him. 

method of 

ovientially of three simple acts of which our 

the sole object: 
1. Jesus before the eyes (Adoration). The soul having placed 


virtues—¢.g., humility, obedience, love—looking at some of the 
incidents in the Gospel which illustrate it, or at some of His 
upon it, but in quite a general sort of way—e.g., it 
looks at Jesus humble before Pilate ; it does not try to argue about~ 
it or draw out explicitly all its implications , It looks and adores. 
It is concerned with Him, not with a subject. : 

The intellect, like the tongue, is an unruly member. It 
loves to work out its own ideas about God, and in its own 
place such intellection is right and proper; but in prayer 
it needs to learn the illumination of adoration, its attitude 
is “Lord, enlighten me, show me Thyself.” That is the 
attitude here. | 
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2. Jesus in the heart (Communion). The soul drawd 
into itself, as it were, the virtue which it has seen in our Lord. 
It sees that virtue in its beauty and its own lack ofit,anddesires i (;S} | 
with all the intensity of which it is capable to be like Jesus in ee 
this thing; 1t desires His purity, His love, His humility or what- _ AE 
ever it may be, and prays earnestly for it. “‘As the hart = | jj) 
desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, 6. Wa tl 
Lord.’” Through His virtues it Him and finds Him. 
8. Jesus im the hands (Co-operation). Here the will comes Ss 
into _ Pay, and the soul lays itself whole in the Will of God: RG 
I give myself to Thee, Thine ever, only Thine to be.’ 
e result of co-operation between the human | Wate 
will and the Will a ; it is evident that this act is most j= || 
ant and most full of love, and it will usually issue im itis, 
This simple plan is patient of almost infinite variation to ae 
suit) the: of different souls and the same soul at different i 
times, and it is strange that it is not better known than it is. | 
ould be noticed that in this way of prayer the action 
of the intellect has changed its character, and wre 
ing has given place to concentrated attention to Gor ayer a 
becoming simpler, deeper, and quieter. The mind, onger a 
occupied with ro over a variety of facts, ideas, a ame 0COté~=«CSd 
activity, rather than its own satisfaction, and this ocer pation Weel 
with God true satisfaction andrealilluminations = 
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In the still. simpler states of. rayer which wearenowto | 
consider, the action of the intellect is always of this simply = | © 
perceptive sort; indeed, it tends to become still sim pe A for i) 
some souls do not seem to themselves to be using theirintellect $= ||) 
at all, so much does its action become second nature, ‘and,6o ie 
quickh does the soul pass to acts of love. Some spiri iritual writers i 
do, indeed, speak of the paralysis of the which takes place 
in certain stages of the prayer life, and those who have p ee Whe 
such prayer know what is meant; nevertheless, it is pos rn that Bit: 
thei intellect is not really paralyze ; but actually working uncon- a 
sciously, and without hindrance, absorbed vith ‘God. The ae 
central activity of prayer now is in the affections, =) an 
Affective prayer is the prayer of Christ’s lovers, and. surely | 
they should not be so ve Forthemthetruthsofreligion j§| | 
do not require perpetu ent and restatement, for the 
have dee gy into a convictions, the truths by whi 
the soul hi ‘They know the truth, and the truth makes ena | 
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have been occupied with t 
In this method, then, the so 
at God in adoration. Seeing God, it then sees itself truly, as 
it is in His sight, and realizes its own nothingness and creature: 


135 
rather than God. 


° 


liness, which leads to an act of humility. Further, in the light 


te Purity of God, it sees its own sin, and falls before 
We now come to the body of the prayer, which consists in 
acts of the theological virtues. 


_ First of Faith. I do not mean by that the repetition 


Creed or any statement of one’s belief, but rather a look of 
act is a contemplation of in some 


loving faith. 
fund mental truth—e.@., His love, 
perhaps, 


holiness, ma] 
quite simply and generally in Himself. So 


immensely their this matter, but perhaps for most 
generally to contemplate God here in His eternal Being — 


is well 
as distinct from His relationship to His creation, His work for 
man, or His dealings with the individual soul. 

_ There follows an act of Hope, and here one is concerned with 
His revelation, is 1 emption, His grace. In this one 


one’s whole trust in Him and His grace. It isthe Hope of the 


.’. | thirst for God and know that I shall be 
satisfied; I t for the souls of men that they, tuo, ma 
with Him. It is, then, a real act of intercession, a lifting 
up of the whole world tothe Father, = = © 
Finally, and this is the — of the whole prayer, 
Charity. For the e of our thought this m 
into two parts, though in practice they become 
quite one. One should aim here at depth and ca ! 
of the rational will ing our whole being to God and hol 


it in Him. That is the first part, and from it flows the second, 
mt 


the clear intention to conform one’s whole will at every mon 


It is clear that this way of prayer is very deep; it is, as it 
were, the movement of the whole soul, or better, perhaps, the 


stillness of the whole soul in union with 
it consists, although they ap 


: the acts of 


simpler and more inexpressible in word. As the method we have 


been considering becomes more familiar, the soul is able to rely 
Ghost for the form which its acts” 


more wholly upon the Hol 
shall take, and it is difficult to distinguish always between an 
act of faith and an act of love when these virtues have become, 


as they should, closely interwoven in the very fabric of the soul. 


One point needs emphasis. The exercise of prayer we are 


considering, and, indeed, all forms of the prayer of acts, as well 
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ourselves at this point that advance in prayer goes with advance 
in holiness, and it is very unusual for a soul that has frequent 
pses into the grosser or more obvious sins really to attain to 
this way of prayer, though it is by no means unusual for such a 
soul to ima 
that souls who practise this prayer must be sinless—that woul 


nonsense—nor that they are free from temptation, for generally - 
ery sorely tried, but they should have attained to a 


they are 
recognizable degree of self-conquest and unification. 


no prayer for undisciplined or sentimental’ souls, though 


such people sometimes think it is because little books put that 
idea into their heads, and they think it is “so beautiful.” Thi 
is @ further simplification of the prayer of love we have just 
been considering, and there is, perhaps, no difference in kind, 
but rather in degree. We need always to remember that all 
prayer is one, though its ways are various, and all true change 

the prayer-life of a soul is ordered by the Holy Ghost. 
In the prayer of simplicity the whole self is delibe: 7 
gathered up into one, mental images are deliberately ref 
and the mind is occupied with the simple regard of God; t 
affections are not occupied with separate acts as before, | 
as it were, stretch out to and desire God, and the will ho 
whole in the presence of God that He may do what 
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what unusual, but it is not so. Some time ago Iwas 
discussing prayer with a circle of layfolk, who were doing their 
best to pray well. When I had said something about this way of 
prayer, one of them said, “ Oh, but, of course, none of us pray 

a St. Teresa to do that.” The rest, 


however—and they were 


todo. 

cal way of prayer, but one which God gives 
_ It is almost formless, and does not need words, and that fact 
akes it very difficult to describe; nevertheless, it is possible to 
discern certain characteristics in the souls which practise it, and 
_ An old English writer, in speaking of this way, says: “ All 

life now must in all ways stand in destre, if thou shalt advance in 
degree of perfection. This desire must all ways be wrought in 
thy will by the hand of Almighty God and thy consent ” (Cloud 
ng, ©. ii.). desire for God. Theoretic- 
_ ally, I suppose, we all desire God, but it is extraordinarily easy 
‘merely to Rinelee Him for His gifts.. “ Jesus hath many lovers 
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which God ordinarily communicates Himself to His people. || 


Such an attitude is mischievous to the last degree, but it is not | 
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In the Calendar all add the Transfiguration (August 6) 
the red-letter days. Here America led the way asearly as 1886. 
England alone restores St. Magdalen (Jul which 
was included in 1549 and drop ed in 1552. Five national 
saints are raised to red-letter rank in : the Scottish. book, St. 
Kentigern, St. Patrick, St. Columba, St. Ninian, and § 
Ot black letter d wits! tata 

k-letter days the American book is as bare as the 
yer Book of Edward VI., and the Calendar | ooks| 
meagre. The Sco contains almost all 
English, and is far richer, with 108 commemora- 
tions as against 87. It is also racy of the soil, and some of 
the look strange to southern eyes, such as ER ar 
Maelrubha, Devenic, and Dr The traditional loy 
Scotland to the § comes out in the obse 
January 30 as the Beheading of King Char 
removed from t lish Calen 
without authority in 1859, when the 
was discontinued. The ‘English authorities 
wisely, notreinstatedit. 

The new Lectionaries all follow the ecclesi 
the civil year. The outstanding feature of the Sco 
’ course of Sunday Lessons, an admirable plan of 
anlanging the amount of ipture heard by the regular 
_ It avoids the subjectivity of the 
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somewhat The Venite is an ama 
and xcvi. Only the first four verses of the 
practi van making it e same |e 
and so less liable © su ed by it. The Gloria x 
may be sung at Evensong at the end of the Psalms, and in 
office the Nicene Creed is given as an al 
these are surely needless interferences with Hucha I 
tions of long standing. On the other hand, an excellent addition 
to the Canticles has been made in the Benedictus es, printed as 
the first alternative to the Te Deum, which, like the Benedicite, 
is taken from the LXX of Daniel i. (vv.29-34). This has been 
copied in the Scottish book, and, as the Dean of I urg 
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- provisions are far more satisfactory than the English a 
to the officiant to leave out almost as much as he | shri ds 
In occasional prayers Scotland leads the way ern 57, 
England having 48, and America 36. Some 20 of those in the 
Scottish and English books are the same. Few of the newly 
added prayers in any of the books seem to stand out as having 
special excellence.* One of the most beautiful, Bishop Wilson’s 
prayer for the conversion of the Jews, unfortunate y appears 
only in the Scottish book, where the author’s name isa 
to it, Scotland and America have done well in provi 
, To pass to the Liturg 2 and the Free Church 
ayer Books have made a weleome de in placing this 
before the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels instead of after. 
would naturally expect the main Order to the varia 
, and it is easier to find these by 
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_ A word.as to the ‘of the Scottish 
may; be in place. The former owes several of 
features the so-called 
_ to those of the English Nonjurors. After 
ediate stages, the rite as revised 

ut y owing 
while the Episco 
its legal disabilities... It has gradually won its way k 
authority with Eng ish Office of I 
new Prayer Book. 
erican rite, originally drawn. up in 1789, is n 
- than the nest to that of 1662, but owing to t 
American. bisho} 
urch, the 


Orders from the Scottish 
was adopted with one 


an earlier tendency to diverge. 
form of the Commandments and our Lord's 
This has 
Scotland, ‘Agcording to Bishop Dowden 
e Nonjurors’ Office of 1718. All contain the 
Kyrie in English (in the American rite as an addition te: 


Summary), England original Kyrie 


1930 
+ Dowden, The Scottish Communion 1764, with Introduction, etc. (new 
edit., 1922), p. 33. 
Op. ci. pp- 144 f. 
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We need not here discuss the English provisions for 
tion. The Scottish rubric authorizing it, “ according to _long- 


existing custom of the Scottish Churc 2 appeared first in 
revision of 1912. 
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iquant situation woul 
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onale of the Invocation the’ wise 
words of the Bishop of Moray cannot be too constantly 
God to cause the Sacrament to 
which our Lord made it at the Last Supper. No one would 
wish to ask for more than our Lord signified when He instituted 
the Eucharist; no one surely would ask for less."* 

the restoration of the Pax is a welcome feature of the 
ottish rites, and the addition in the latter of ‘‘ Brethren. 
let v us love one another, for love is of God” may well become 
one of the most sox ogre features of the service. It 


objects of the 
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that 


be 
the prim 


‘Mr, F. C. Eeles has told us how its use went 
e penal laws of the eighteenth century, and was 
common even when the surplice had not be >. 
does not seem to be recognized by the American Church, as the 
sentence relating to it, which was contained in some of the earlier 
of the proposed changes, is no OE in the rubric about 


lon of the elements. 
k Rubric has never - 
erican Prayer Book, nor has it ever been appended to the 
Scottish Liturgy, but in the Scottish book of 1912 it kept i 
place at the end of the 1662 form. In the new 
ppeared altogether. 

According to the Scottish n A. 
tive Order of Holy Communion may 
certain conditions for that of 1662 
if and when the E 
authorized in the | ' 
decide that it has sufficient authority in England to j 
n sanctioning it in Scotland, a 
for then the only quarter in which the revised I 
English Church could be used without suspicion of illegality 
would be in the sister communion whose own Liturgy was for a 
century or more practically proscribed owing to 


fluence. There is, ef course, nothing to prevent the Church 
in Wales from adopting the new Eng 
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FOUR NEW PRAYER BOOKS 
of it, if it chose to do so, but the Welsh Bishops have not as 
There is little difference between the English and Scottish 
bapt rites. . America has telescoped the Orders for the 
lic and Private Baptism of Infants and for the Baptism of 
Adults into one form with variations, a procedure of doubtful 
All three books happily agree in 
a and Vere Dignum as the prelude to the Blessi 
of the Water, thus restoring the ancient prelude to an act 
Consecration. | England and Scotland have done the same thi 


14 


Temains unaltered. The 


some expressions, added notes to explain 
‘quick ” and “hell ” in the Creed, and “ generally necessary 


aS méa 
usefully p before the clauses im the “ Duty ” the numbers 
of the Commandments to which they correspond. How life 
people realize that “‘ to serve Him truly all the days of my life” 
refers to the fourth? The American expands the Catechi 
into three Offices of ction, adding sections on the Chure 
and the Ministry, but strangely omitting an explanation of 

's Prayer. The Catechon 1 in its original form is also given 
at t e 


Order of Confirmation has a 
the Candidates and a Lesson (Acts viii. 14-17 


in place of the 
old Introduction, but otherwise sialiog little change 1 in the 1662 
form, even 


tye, he unfortunate phrase “ ratifying an 
ich has caused so much misapprehension of the 
meaning of Confirmation. The Scottish Order contains the new 
Introduction to the English form, and also restores from 1549 
the prayer, “ $i them, 0 Lot , and the signing with the 
which has long been Scotland. The - one has 
before the Bl 


into 


The English and Scottish Orders of 
and both provide a section headed ‘‘ The Communion.” 
Scottish includes the Blessing e Ring, and also a 
a form of Benediction of persons who have only received civil 
marriage. The rule of the Scottish Church (Canon XXX.) is 
that marriages must take place in church, except with the 
written sanction of the Bishop. The brevity of the American 


tite, which contains the Blessing of the , but provides no 


po to or prayers at the altar, is perhaps accounted for 
y the prevalent custom of having weddings in private houses. 


“ The Church . . . or some proper house ”’ is mentioned in the 
XX. 117 ll 


“ necessary for all where they may be had,” and as 
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upon the assumption is a false pretence to authority, not only 

mae itself, but used as an instrument for exclusion of faithful Christians 
_ the privileges to which they are entitled as believers, and as a ground - 
ution against those who reject the form of government to which 
ice Then comes in the assertion. of another school that the men 


te is & modern invention in relation to ‘the Church: of 
nd, & figr at, 80 far as we are concerned, of what is 


‘course b, quite beyond a | now: and they turn on 
ite'a different sort of evidence. But 
of England, and 
y briefly. ‘Up 
of the Reformation there was no other idea of epi 
that of'transmission of apostolic commission: that the 
the episcopal “Ae gates could be introd bed without such a link was 
‘never contemplated until Bugenhagen reconstituted a nominal episcopate 
in Denmark, and this was an example not likely to be taken in England; 
nor was it so ne the 
of the Elizabethan divines in. 
official existence. Archbishop Parker’ s own work on the nen of “the 
Church of England suffices ro ve the importance which he attached 
to succession. A catena of authorities from the days of Hooker onwards 
is framed without much trouble. ‘The use of the exact term a apostolic 
succession is-a matter that involves a little more research, but it is forth- 
The work of Mason, on the English episcopate, the la € 
op s of Aberdeen, in the seventeenth ce , of Bishop 
e, in his work on the Articles, of Law and Wesley, “and of the 
Prayer Book of 1805, not to s of books that were written 
‘between 1805 ‘aia 1833, are enough to prove that there is no element of 
innovation or invention in Wrage st : but whether or not the two ‘word 
‘are In common use, the wri of Mason, Jeremy Taylor, Bramhall, and 
‘Lindsay on the material fot are sufficient to prove that the doctrine 
was definitely held. It is not to be denied that, like many other g 
‘truths which controversy has done its worst to smother, the great meaning 
and force both of wor ti 
fully realized.” 
After the action of Bugenhagen 
f hands was. disliked by many Puritans an even "hai 
The Furst Book of the Irenicon of J ohn Forbes, ed. E. G. Selwyn (Cambridge, 
1923), p. 77, note 3; it waa left out in the First Book of Discipline (1560), 
and restored in the Second (1577).] But the necessity of it being now 
a matter of discussion, arguments on the Apostolic Succession hence- 
forth turned largely upon it. Much in the same way the assertion by 
the Gnostics of their secret tradition handed down by Christ led to the 
mitive appéal to the orthodox faith kept by succession of bishops im 
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Tt hassee irable to publish a short note on th 
Brooke’s Birkbeck Lectures (Trinity College, 1929-81), 
the double reason that the results of the lecturer’s researches are of very 
great importance to the student. of English Church History, and «in 
rticular of the relations between the English Church and the Pa 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and that it must inevitably 
considerable time before these lectures can appear in print. The follo 
therefore, is a brief indication of the d covered and the. 
established in the three lectures delivered in the Michselmes term 
e may be grateful for the lecturer’s caveat against 
ak of the English Church in the Middle Ages as an entity in i 
and not as a: danger 
conceiving of its relations with the Papacy as the 
the Church of England towards an. 
In his first lecture Mr. Brooke exploded eory 
of the phrase Ecclesia Anglicana (instead of sancta, 
opening clause of Magna Carta marks, for the first ti 
ofa national Church, The phrase 
cation. Tt had since 1165it had been 
SOITesp ondence the. colder 
it. was regarded &S  synoh | 
ont {a the fact thet itm fe to be 
circles. It first a y (who was in 
closer touch with Rome than an other man in England) of c. 1160-1; 
the second writer to employ it is Alexander ITI. (in 1165), who.uses 
it to describe ‘‘ the Archbishops, Bishops, other prelates, and all the — 
clergy and people in England.” It would seem that its use was initiated 
and first estab ished in Roman circles: the object appears to have been 
it into line with older uses; there was, for exam example, an obvious 
clumsiness in having to write Ecclesia Anglorum et Gallwana.. Ecclesia 
Gallicana was a phrase of considerable a wired and bore, at this date, 


n 
countries afford 


no nationalist or anti-papal implications. 
Sancta 


analogies, Ecclesia A. 
phrases are in fact synonymous. It is only the Reformation that alters 
the whole content of the phrase Ecclesia Anglicana; there had beena 
faint prophetic hint of this new meaning in the later Middle Ages (a8 also — 
in Ecclesia Gallicana), but. there is no patriotic anti-papalism in the 
The second lecture was of @ more general character, and sketehed 
the course of the movement for reform of the Church in the eleventh 
entury. Upto 1046—so long as the Papacy itself remained unreformed— 
the Church bad no leader, and only a nominal head. There were, however, 
many reforming agencies at val individual bishops were active and 
individual monarchs zealous. Among the latter were the Emperors 
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the ry) rperainad was reversed, and reform came to be pursued mainly as part 
work of the Papacy. The laity were still encouraged 
bo assist, but ‘bo no longer to direct, and there was already a hint of con- 
flict in the air; ; while the assertion of the supreme and universal appellate 
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II. and Henry III., and William, Duke of Normandy. It was 
characteristic of the reform movement during this period 
largely dependent on the support of secular princes, and largely under 
their direction. It was in this spirit that William, in 1066, set. about the 
reform of the English Church. t already, twenty years earlier, reform 
had reached the Papacy itself, and the centralization of the Church 
under papal headship was gradually being achieved. -With the accession 
of Gregory VII. in 1073 the movement gathered momentum. [ven 
with him, the object was still the reform of the Church, and the 
establishment of papal authority only a means to that end. But soon 


ish 


ction of the Papacy was bitterly resented by Metropolitans and 
‘Naturally enough, durin this period collections of Canon 


me of importance. But of of these, in the period before 
the publication of Gratian’s Decretum (c. 1150), there was a considerable 


variety. Some were less trustworthy than others. Moreover, different 
compilations re different tendencies or different conceptions of 
Church government. That of Burckhardt of Worms, which was the 
normal text-book of ecclesiastical law in the earlier period of the move- 
yon | for reform, whose characteristic temper it reflects, lays the chief 
poe sod episcopal authority, although, of course, admitting that the 
Apostolic See is “the hinge on which the whole Church turns.” Later 
manuals, ion 5 as that of Ivo of Chartres, are more emphatically Pa 
“It is therefore of the first importance to discover precisely which 
Galliction of Canon Law was employed by Archbishop Lanfranc. In 
his third lecture Mr. Brooke proved conclusively that he used what was 
substantially (tho in certain details from the normal type) a 


copy of the Pseudo- idore, which he had brought from Bec. The actual 
manuscript is now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is 
in two sear the first contains an abridgment of Papal Decretals down 
to the time of ory II., the latter an unabridged but, in some: 
unusual collection of decrees of Councils. In the first rt, the pith of 
the collection is retained : the all-important assertions o Payal authority 
are intact. This was not, indeed, the section in which Lanfranc was 
interested. He had sent for this manuscript from Bec (since 
é found none in England) in order to study the nature and extent of 


‘his authority as Primate and Metropolitan as established by the Canon 


Law, and the relevant passages are marked by an “ A” in the margin, 
which may be taken as standing for the word Auctoritas. These are 
the passages which Lanfranc quotes in his letters as need arises. At 
his instigation, copies of this manuscript were quickly and widely circu- 

lated. And this was nt with momentous co ences for the 
collection who were not reading it, as Lanfranc 
read it, with a particular end in view, were bound to be im ‘not 
so much by the features that had interested the Archbishop, as 8 by those 
which had not interested him, namely, the emphatic assertions of Papal 
authority contained in the Decretals (some genuine, some forged) which 
dominate the whole collection, + 
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3. “ INFALLIBILITY ” AND “ INDEFECTIBILITY ” 
Discussing the recently published answer to Father Vernon’s a 
and the views on the subject of the authority of the Church put forward 
therein by the joint authors, the. Editorial of the February number of 
THEOLOGY suggests that the word “ indefectibility ” is more 
than infallibility” for use in this connection. 

An interesting sidelight is 
by a, perhaps, not very well-known account of a certain discussion which 
was part of the re ge Ac to the drawing up of the famous “* Déclara- 
tion du clerg France sur la puissance ecclésiastique” in 1682— 
commonly pace as the “ Four Articles.” 
Bishops of Tournai and Meaux, took place in the “‘ Commission des 
Six Articles de Sorbonne,”’ which had been set up as one of the com- 
mittees of the “‘ Assemblée générale du Clergé de ce.” 
minutes of this commission” were destroyed, but an account 
of some of its pr has come down to us in a somewhat round- 
about way. It is to be ound in Emery, Nouveaux Opuscules de Fleury, 
where Fleury quotes from Fénelon’ s work, De Summ Ponts 
a description of what too k eee given by Bossuet hi 

énelon, as follows: 


of a conversation with F Oe ee 
““M. Bossuet, évéque de Meaux, mort depuis peu de temps, 
souvent raconté, en présence de témoins dignes de foi, ce 
passé dans l’assemblée générale du clergé de France en 1682, et voici 
sa'natration: 

~“*M. de Choiseul-Praslin, évéque de avait choisi 
dresser la déclaration du clergé de France sur l’autorité du Pape. — 
dressa ; ou la lut; et aussitét l’évéque de Meaux s’éleva contre elle avec 


était 


ques. * Mais: si vous ne 

pas disait lévéque de Tournai, * vous étes forcé 
de du Pape.’ L’évéque de Meaux uait 
* Vous ne pouver pas nier que Ia foi de Pierre ne manquera j 
son siége: cela est ou  renfermé dans les 
la 


homme assis dans le sidge, du moins au sidge, 
par o q qui émanent du 
Saint-Siége sont entidrement irréformables et appuyés sur une autorité 
infaillible.’ L’évéque de Meauz tachait de résoudre ainsi Vobjection: 
La foi de ce siége est indéfectidle, 
ne sont pas Comment prouveriez vous,’ disait l’évéque 
de Tournai, ‘ que la foi de ce sidge est + 
l’évéque de Meaux, par les promesses de 8. 
 L'évéque de Tournai répondait: . Cet arg , de votes 
aveu, ne prouve rien, parce qu'il prouve trop.... Liévéque 
Meaux répondait: * Je vous avertis encore une fois *d faut distinguer 
lenfasllabulsté des jugements dans |’ ement de 


foi d’avec l'tndé- 
fectibilité du siége dans le maintien de la foi; or la foi de ce siége est on- 
défectible, ainsi qu’il est manifeste par les promesses de J.-C. et la tradi- 
tion de I’Rglise; mais les jugements de ce siége ne sont pas eee 

‘Q chose vraiment incroyable!’ s’écriait 1’ évéque de Tournai. ©... 
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p. 169 ff.). L. C. R. Surrz. 
lines as Canon in his Tih 3, accepting the: 
fragment dating ata synod was held at 
= Rome in 119.a:p. to decide about the gospel ascribed to Matthew which ; | 
to Rome, and the which about the Virgin 
| Birth and the Magi had been 4 martyr Ignatius. -_ 
The longest R. H. Mittitude toward 
on Mt, Sinai and concludes that the language is virtually identical with = 
Hebrew. E. R: Goopgenovues has a most interesting note on Philemon. | | 
j Throughout the half of the a Ba a slave in danger of his life = 
! could take refuge at the hearth of any householder; who was bound to = 
give sanctuary and either to persuade him t him and 
pay the owner the price received. The p a 
was gel bought for the 1e mines he could 
generally be induced to return'to his master. having defrauded dl 
y— prisoner of = 
which Onesimus 
PTL 
wo his wrathi 
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first author, A, stc is well informed as Te- 
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in the Greek Bible: He for the he} has also 
incorporated the .work of A, editing it freely with conventional and AVE 
touches. The chief li ic are these: A writes ‘Iepooo- ana 
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ya, the Greek declinable plural, B ’lepovoadmp, the Hebrew and | 
form of the word. A has (s)) Averpa; B (rd) Avorpa. A has 
Qeov for semi- ‘proselytes, B doBovpevos A writes.*’ the 
word of the | “the word of God.” ‘‘ Apostles.” in A has the HE 


sense found in the Pauline Epistles, in B the ecc 
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t least, stated the problem in. an arresting: form... 
data depend on an eclectic.use . such a text, Western or non-W 
as best suits their thesis, but a good deal remains cogent. Conservative 

ns explain much. of it ry laying stress on the influence of € 

the obvious neglect. of the author to revise his work finally.- But 

the main argument of. , namely. the correspondence of the 

thought of I Clement, 
itive, or do 
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Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. — 


double n a recent address of the 
ent of Antiquities, Jerusalem, outlines the new law for ie 
of archeological sites. Unauthorized search for antiquities is. orbidden, Hee 
and no licence og excavate will be granted except to qualified individuals i 
or bodies. rting of chance finds is encouraged by providing == | 
for the sl the finder, while the Government showsitsreadiness 
to welcome foreign assistance by the offering ¢ of favourable terms | 


ae there. When 


eep ora goat 
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compl ion of the building of a house (1 Kin 34) With the blood a | 
ey sprinkle the two sides and the upper lintel of oor 
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and most determinative Anglican tradition ” ; but he 
is obviously disturbed by the lapse into ambiguous langt age 
into which the Lambeth Conference of 1920 was lured (see 

There are admirable things said about priesthood, the 
Catholic rule of faith, creeds and confessions, authority and 
freedom. He clearly brings out the true aim of the Lausanne 
Conference as educative, and is emphatic in declaring that “ our 
conferences should not be embarrassed by forcing the pace 
with premature proposals.” 

‘Under the heading “Requirements for Reunion” three 
principles are laid down and : (2) That nothing short 
of corporate union of all Christian Communions fully agrees 
with the mind of Christ; (b) that all smaller unions, and all — 

arrangements leading thereto, should be consistent 
with towards this goal; (c) that no schematic action 
should be taken which is likely to create new obstacles to the 

‘The book concludes with critical comments on the scheme 
for the mutual grt ne of ministries proposed by Dr. Headlam 
in his Bampton I s, and on the South India Proposals; and 
a brilliant review of Dr. Streeter’s Primitive Church. 

_Every is packed with sound learning and good sense. 
It is by far the weightiest of the books written to prepare the 
mind of the Church for the coming Lambeth Conference that 
has yet appeared. RR. Morean. 


BERNARD’s COMMENTARY ON THE FourTH 
Bide a note on the republication of the lectures delivered 


In 1907 by the present Dean of Wells: > the “ Historical 
‘acter of St. John’s 


During the whole period from the publication of Westcott’s 


Commen biiey on St. John’s Gospel to the present day only two 
considerable books on the Fourth Gospel have been produced 


for English readers. Both of these have been published quite — 


recently, and both were written by men of great scholarly attain- 


ments at the close of long and active lives. This is in itselfa 


fact of some significance, because it means that during the past 
generation the Fourth Gospel has been, on the whole, neglected 
by English scholars, or at least that they have not felt suffi- 
ciently certain to commit their opinions to print, the energy of 


* A Oritical and Ezegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John, by 

H. Bernard. (“ The International Critical Commentary,” T. and 

The Historical Character of St. rere an by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., 
& Co., 1929. 
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REVIEWS 
The Archbishop is scrupulous in his attention to grammatical 
details and to the exact meaning of words, and he is wholly. 
aware of the danger of forcing upon the author of the Fourt 
— Gospel the subtleties of classical idiom (see note on vi. 71 per 
Additional Note, pp. 702 ff.). The reader of the commen 
is never by undisciplined catenas 
parallels from the sphere of comparative religion. 
references are p ily Biblical references, with which are 
combined references to the A 
This asceticism has its rew gain and again it is shown 
that the LXX provides the key to the exe gesis of this or that. 
passage (¢.g., note on p. 283), and at crucial points it is in the 
— of Ignatius that the nearest parallel appears (see note: 
', p- 211, and Introduction, pp. clxviii f.). The judg- 
ment have found the writings of Ignatius, Justin, and 
Trengeus more valuable. any of the set commentaries of 
the Fathers” is a judgment of first-rate importance. The 
Archbishop does not reserve his decision as to the m g of 
difficult passages, and therefore gives his readers a very clear 
lead. Occasionally the opinions of others are uly 
d (e.g., p. 144, at the end of the first para, sph). ‘His 
comments are often odzaizete in their conciseness, and he 
shows a power of seizing g upon difficulties and them up, 
for which the reader will be rightly grateful (e.g., the note 
Introduction somteied sections of great value. It 
is against the early martyrdom of the 
Amabile John stated fully and in an sible form (pp. xxxvil- 


y printed in Studsa Sacra, pp. 260 f.).. ‘The evidence for 
the existence of a second John at Ephesus is most carefully 
handled, and shown to be supported only by the Papias p 
The Archbishop 


clarity (pp..xlv-ly). 
e ter remains a very obscure figure. Two of the 
Archhiahop 8 judgments about him seem difficult to reconcile. 
On p. lxxx he writes: the Evangelist “relies on Palestinian 
- tradition or on a Palestinian Jew ff he had not I 
Palestine, which is quite possible) for his native names. . 
But we must not infer that his knowledge of Aramaic went 
very far, or that he was a native speaker.” On p. cix he 
writes: the Evangelist ‘is not only an historian: he is an inter- 
aa of history. And, moreover, he himself was one of the 
first disciples, mae not of the inner circle; he had heard 
‘Jesus speak, and he knew how he was accustomed to s 
when in controversy with Jewish opponents, no less 
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reminiscences merely lie behind the work of the Evangelist ; the iii | 


reminiscences exist in the Gospel, and the Evangelist adds 8 ||| 


interpretations to them or effects some alteration, or adds a — ad | 
gloss, to the sayings of Jesus which the Apostle remembered. = = = |||) 
Thus, for example, the commentary on chap.iv. proceeds onthe | 
assumption that we have us a “genuine reminiscence 
an incident that actually happened.” When, however, thefinal 
confession of the ei a is reached, This is indeed the Saviour — | 

of the world, the Archbishop comments, “ That the Samaritan 


villagers rose to the conception of Jesus not only as Messiah, but 


ew 


ae 


te, 


as ‘the Saviour of the world,’ is not probable. This great title ei 
reflects the conviction of a later moment in Christian history Man 


and of a more fully instructed faith.”’ Or, again, the words of 1) 
water in the saying, Except a man be born of water and the Spirtt, = i ik 
cannot enter into the K4 God (ii. 5), are stated to be 
gloss added by the Evangelist to bring the saying of Jesus j= || 
into ‘harmony with the belief and practice of a later genera- ” 
tion,’’ because the words of water introduce a reference to 
Christian baptism. This insistence on the importan 


Be 


wy 
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reminiscence and of a clear recollection of the details of the 
rr involves for the Archbisho oor existence 1 in the Fourth 
Gospel of a real chronology and of a t historical s 

of events, and forces upon him the of an elabo: 
reordering of the sequence of the chapters i in the Gospel as oe 
stands. * , he maintains, and indeed is forced to | ||| 
maintain, has sv ared considerable dislocation, by which the 
history has been disturbed. Consequently, he proposes the i 
following rearrangements (pp. xvi-xxx), and nts on the i 
las he has i -—chaps. vi., v., Vil. 
vii. 1-14, 1-30, xv., XV1., xill. 31-38, xiv., xvii. 
In chaps. iii. and xii. the following rearrangements are also 
adopted: iii. i. 19-99, 1-18, 30 ff.—xii. 1-86a, 44-50, 365-43. All 4 
these rearrangements are demanded by the that 
the Fourth Gospel must have been o 
of the memory of connected hap 
the sequence of which is not literary but historical, pes 

The distinction be the Witness and the Bivanigelist i is, 
then, fundamental in the commentary. Indeed, it ay — 
distinction that the whole commentary moves. a 
History and Interpretation ; not history inter reted, 
and interpretation. It is true that the . bishoy recognizes i 
overlapping. He writes: “ It isnot to be overlooked, moreover, | 
that in these reports the commentary cannot always be distin- a 
guished from the sayings of Jesus which he (tne Evangelist) — yy 
has set down.” It is precisely here that the query must be put. BA 
Can they ever be distinguished ? Can we ever in reading the Hit] 
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the master with we are most concerned. 
Claudel must be a familiar name to very many who know nothing of 


ao , and these letters, admirable as they are, add little to our knowledge 

as of him. They are in conformity with his reputation as a li st 

ia and a devoted Catholic whose highest ambition is to succeed in winning 
at , and it is from Riviére that we get a clue to the problem of hi 


influence on the questioning and lawless mind of youth. A chance refe 
ence to Rimbaud opens the door to the field of interest where he can 
be met. Claudel the artist acknowledges Rimbaud as his master, and 
‘their connection makes obvious appeal to imaginations attracted by 
extremes. By sharing their admiration for “ the great terrible poet ”’ he 
comes in touch with a young generation who are very far away from his 
‘own orthodox beliefs or rules of conduct, and once he has established 
contact he shows himself an adept in his use of it. Riviére, the leader 
of a group, when lie tells him that he ‘‘ tames a language by his genius,” 
ests the enthusiasm ofhisadmirers.§ = 
ey The book would be valuable if only for the spiritual drama we can 
gather from its pages. We realize Jacques Riviére, student at Bordeaux, 
ling more afd more under the spell of Claudel as thinker and as stylist. 
t last he decides to write to him. The first two letters show us a youth 
_ Of keen intelligence, restless with a hunger of the mind that nothing 
: satisfies. He oscillates between melancholy and exaltation. He is for 
ever watching himself. He weighs and appraises the quality of 
_ SCepticism even while he seeks for faith. Claudel (who holds a Government 
/ |. ppointment in China) makes warm response; it becomes clear ‘at once 
- that he senses a possible vi for the Faith and will spare no pains that 
a -willhelp to secureit. Later on, when he knows him better, Riviére makes 
| a deliberate study of his master’s message to his contemporaries, and 
_ declares “he is not endeavouring to alter opinion; what he claims is a 
that he may offer it to God.” 
>  “Phis indeed is the impression the letters convey, and th 
Riviere proved a difficult task even for Claudel. 
| _-_- year after year, despite many « ements and rebufis, and at | 
| the victory is won. istmas, 1913, saw Jacques Riviére once more within 


- 


we, 


Me 


ence ends at this point, but we are given a summary 
iviére, against the advice of his mentor, had exchanged 
rospects at the tsa Bee a literary career. In normal times he 
4a _‘Mhight have justified himself, but his venture was interrupted by the war. 
He spent four in a German prison, and during that period the Faith 
" | @§ inculeated by Claudel was his chief solace, and he wrote the 
i ‘A la Trace de Dieu, which has recently appeared. = 
ce The war broke his career and wrecked his health. After his return 
— to France he had no longer strength sufficient for the struggle that cir- 
-  ¢umstances demanded of him. In 1925 he died. During those last years 
| he did not make open profession or practice of the Faith, and he seems 
to have continued to be subject to many intellectual influences, although ~ 
oe hever completely overmastered by one in particular. We find the 
 #§ Suggestions of André Gide very evident in his early Letters, and Gide 
had his place also in the post-war period. There were many others; 
urice Barres was among them and, one must surmise, Marcel Proust. 
| so Paul Claudel had slipped out of his reach, separated by more 
i then separation of space. Yet in the end the message of Claudel—the 
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_ documents printed in this 


for the unimpeded flow of spiritual life and influence, do not in themselves 
generate that life and influence. In response to the Pastoral Letter of 
the Archbishops the. Church of England now addresses herself to the 
rethinking of God and the renewal of her spiritual life. | rae 
_ Father Jenks draws attention to the subtle danger of the multiplication 
by clergy of their parochial activities in a hardly conscious attempt to 
justify their spiritual ineffectiveness. Have we not all felt that pathetic 


pride in being busy, that fever of activity, which robs us of the repose 
of spirit, the inner calmness, the spirit of prayer, without which no work 
of ours is fulfilled before our God ? 

_. He asks his brother clergy to propound to themselves the question: 
“ Why dolreadthe Bible?” Isit for suitable texts, for sermon subjects ° 
water and for the light of life? Seeing that diverse 
interpretations of Holy Communion have estranged devoted members 
of the same Church and disciples of the same Master from one another, 


_ he pleads for the utmost mutual respect for each other’s interpretations. 


He reminds us of the true objective of the Church Militant. He deplores 
theological civil war which e nacity on internecine 


xpends much of its p | 
Warfare. In the chapter ‘‘ Beyond Prayer’’ he deals sympathetically 
and effectively with the practice of the presence of God. In the last 
chapter, ‘‘ Ourselves,” he recalls himself and his brother clergy to the 
ignificance of Ordination Vows and of the grace of Holy Orders. He ends 
with useful appendices. Hi, Lovett CLarKE. 


Diocgsis CANTUARIENSIS: RecistruM Matuer Parker, Pars Octava. 
Canterbury and York Society. Part LAXXITTT. 

Thea of the eighth of Archbishop Parker’s Register 
ly welcome, not merely because it completes the first and 
larger volume, but also because it contains Dr. Frere’s Introduction. 


bined with Wolsey’s, which has already been issued, and with Gardiner’s, 
to be issued next year, will form a valuable trilogy of Tudor ecclesiastical 
from the Introduction, this portion of the Regist 
tains little that is novel or of exceptional value. Most of it is in ‘‘ common 
form,” so that the Editor has been able to condense his material con- 
siderably by references to preceding pages. - There are, however, some > 
, which wi of interest to many who are 
not particularly concerned either with Parker’s career or the records 
of his administration. One series illustrates the necessary formalities 
for obtaining a pension from a benefice and reveals the care taken to 
obtain the consent of each party concerned. Another set of documents 


_ This Register, when completed by the issue of the second volume, com- 


18 concerned with the union of two benefices and contains the assent of 


two parishioners in English, one from each parish. The cause assigned 
1s that the” parrishe Churche of Woodlande . . . yo become so mynous| 
and in decaye.’’ A different series deals with the nomination to the 
office of Warden of Merton College and with the Process of Election 

_ The Introduction deals succinctly but comprehensively with the 
contents of the Register, and draws attention to the significance of many 
documents which might escape attention. It has a useful section de- 
scribing the various ‘Archiepiscopal courts and a full account of the 
Archbishop's officials. J. OFvEr. 
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Tae Mepiava. InQuisition. By Jean Guiraud. Burns Oates and 
Washbourne. 6s. 
It is always possible to offer an apologia on behalf of an inetibation, wat 
and as this is the age of whitewa , there is no reason why M. Guiraud a a 
should not put forth his defence of the Inquisition. In the brief compass — wig: 
of some two hundred pages he covers Catharism in the twelfth century, — iy 
the establishment of this dread tribunal, its functioning, its workin France 
and the rest of Christendom in the thirteenth a (which means the ie 
cases of the Cathari and the Waldenses), and its work in the fourteenth = ||| 
Beg Sade means its relations with the Spirituals, the Beghards, the _ it 
Lo the Jews and sorcerers). The iuthie remembers the long-con- ee 
tinued and swee eeping process by which once purely 
episcopal, became papal, or at any rate centralized. Without some idea ) 
of it it is very difficult to understand why England, for instance, never in 
had an Inquisition of its own, and therefore Laced larger powers with the — i 
State and heavy responsibilities upon the Bishop. Here the medisval 
history the author outlines explains later developments. The procedure 
is described clearly, although the trials are sometimes hard to follow, a 
mainly because of the presumption of guilt, and the handling of the = jj) 
evidence, even without the horrors of torture, is strange to the modern || | 
mind. To read the trials is for a time to move - an unnatural world. ie 
The morbid pathology of civil history is an unpleasing study; that of eee 
ecclesiastical and religious history is almost a nightmare i in which ~~ ej 
ideals and evil practice mingle | im a very dance ofdeath. 


” 


Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: ‘The Macmillan Com- a 
pany. 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a series of lectures delivered at the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution in America. The general subject is the value of human : 
life in the light of Christianity. The book isa good example of the type a 
of popular American theology familiar to us in this country ._ ae 

profound or | 


writings of such a teacher as Dr. Fosdick. Without being ie 
markedly or original, it gives a fresh and vigorous statement of Christian || || 
les. It would provide good material for sermons. Our only me 


mone? prine 
‘criticism in of e volume is that the _ seems excessive for a work of only ie 


‘ 


Tue REsuRRECTION oF THE DEaD. By F. 8. M. Bennett, Dean of Chester. ue 
Chapman and Hall. 5s. — 
An extraordinaril arresting and book. ‘The Dean tells us 
that he had intended to call it “ Conditional Immortality with Organic mie 
Resurrection,” a title which would have well described the thesis he main- me 
tains. He urges (with Gladstone) that the idea of the naturalimmortality _ mii i 
of the soul does not belong to original Christianity, and that the teaching == 
of our Lord and His apostles neither assumed nor inculcated any such ee 
doctrine. The Christian hope is Resurrection, for those whom our Lord it 
has made capable of it. ternal fire’ means destruction, not torture. i 
Thus alone, the Dean maintains, is it possible to reconcile the goodness of — i 
God with our Lord’s words on the fewness of the saved. The idea of — 
natural immortality begins with Origen; but with him its natural corollary 
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THEOLOGY 
nected. The most perfect practice for Lent is : that of Charity. Though 
written by a Jesuit, the book is non-controversial. All who are trying 
to love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity will find in it very much that 
is helpful. It is at once philosophical and practical, mystical and yet 
full of that saving common sense which is often found in Jesuit writings. 
The Startung Place of Prayer. By A.C.Sherwood. Heffer, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. This book is an apologia 
ience by a Nonconformist. rs. Sherwood describes the doubts and 
difficulties which drove her for a time into a “‘ spiritual no-man’s land.”’ 
She tells how she r ed Faith and a deepened conviction of the love 
of God in Christ. er creed, she says, is “ best expressed in the terms 
of an age-old affirmation ” (t.e., the Apostles’ Creed). The book is attrac- 
tive because of its candour and its transparent honesty. _ 
_ The House of my Pilgrimage. By Dom Anselm Hughes, OS. B. The 
Faith Press. 2s. This work, by an Anglican Benedictine, is a com- 
mentary on Hebrew vi. 1-2. The writer takes the foundation doctrines— 
Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Laying on of Hands, Resurrection, and 
Eternal Judgment—as the subject of his six chapters. These foundation 
doctrines “ fall into three pairs: conversion, the sacramental life, and the 
life in heavenly places,” corresponding with the division of the Spirit ual 
Way into Purgation, Illumimation, and Union. The book is written 
in an arresting and original style, and is clearly’ the outcome of the author's 
Mount Zion. By Gwendolen Green. J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d. Miss 
Plunket Green is a niece of Baron Von Hi gel, to whom she acknowledges 
her indebtedness. A strong sense of poetic mysticism pervades the book. 
Her phrase “* the inexhaustible wonder and beauty of God ” and the chapter 
ie ing “‘ Out of Zion hath God appeared in perfect beauty ” sound the 
‘She left the Church of England for the Roman Church on the 
the former had neglected the ssthetic and mystical 


By Canon Spencer H. Elliott. 8.P.0.K. 
A wise little book, which deals with the real difficulties of the sex- 
relationship, with the real attitude and temper of the present day towards 
sex, with the teachings of a free self-expression, with the implications 
of the reasoning of Freud, with the increase of divorce, with the 
of birth-control, not in the spirit of a bitter antagonism, but with a 
caheer. understanding which, nevertheless, shows the more ex- 
ent way 
Flowers and. Trees of Palestine. By Augusta A. ‘Temple. S.P.C.K. 
6s. A handbook for the flower-lover trav in Palestine. The early 
part of the book identifies and describes the flowers and trees mentioned 
in the Bible. The second and larger part gives a complete deacriptive 


aspects of religion. 
Is. 


: alphabetical list of all the flowers and trees found in Palestine. 


Sermons and Lectures. By Canon E. R. Bernard. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. Selections from the writings left at his death. They manifest 
the simplicity and lucidity of a scholar who does not strive after effect, 
but weighs his words with accuracy and makes his statements with pre- 
cision. Alsthetic appreciation, deep religious conviction, and a shy sym- 
pathy are evidenced, but not paraded. The longest: series 18 a course 
of lectures on hymns and hymn-writers. BL... 
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